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IS  WATER  DIFFERENT? 

Some  of  tht  water  in  this  tumbler  traveled  about  1 300  milee  to 
roocU  Lot  Angeles  I  originating  as  snow  which  fell  over  a  year  ago  In 
the  central  Rocky  Mountains.  About  240  miles  of  this  distance  It  was 
pumped  through  the  man-*made  aqueduct  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District.  W'lthout  this  water  brought  from  the  Rockies  and  that  brought 
about  300  miles  by  Los  Angeles  from  the  Owens  Valley  in  the  High 
Sierraa,  our  present  pattern  of  agricultural  and  industi  ial  development 
right  or  wrong  in  Southern  California  would  not  have  been  possible. 

One  often  hears  the  statement  madS)  "W  ator  is  different,  it 
makes  possible  the  development  of  our  region.  "  '*W'ater  makes  the 
desert  bloom  even  as  the  rose. "  W'e  are  told  that  a  larger  supply  is 
crucial  for  our  continued  existence  in  Southern  California  and  that  our 
regional  growth  depemis  upon  having  even  larger  supplies  available 
from  more  diatant  sources.  We  hear  tiat  our  present  supply  is 
Inadequats  to  meet  our  imminent  "needs"  and  "requirements.  "  As 
responsible  citizens,  then,  we  feel,  or  are  told,  that  wa  should  be 
concerned  with  the  development  of  this  so-called  "priceless  resource. 

At  the  1  iek  of  overslmplificatlcn,  I  would  like  tc  try  first  and 
briefly  to  present  eome  principlee  e^me  ways  of  tliinking  shout  out 
resources  — which  may  assist  your  own  analysis  of  local  water  problems 
and  pi  oposals.  Subsequsntly,  I  will  try  to  apply  these  princip.  es  In 
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evaluating  the  proposal  for  the  inter-regional  transfer  of  water  from 
Northern  Cilifornia  via  the  Feather  River  Project,  which  ioomi  large 
on  our  horizon. 

'^\ater  is  different.  "  Without  water,  you  say,  human  existence 
is  impossible.  Without  water  we  would  ail  die  of  thirst.  Well,  about 
one  gauon  a  day  per  person  is  essential  for  minimal  human  existence. 
Troops  in  the  field  have  existed  for  months  at  a  tim^^  this  amount. 

As  living  standards  increase,  we  demand  more  and  more  water  so  that 
at  present  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  we  demand  an  average  of  170  gallons 
per  day  per  capita  for  all  purposes  —  for  households,  for  industry, 
for  i^iculture. 

But,  food  is  equally  important  for  our  survival.  W  ithout  at  least 
about  1600  calories  a  aay  per  capita  we  would  eventually  starve.  The 
time  to  die  from  starvation  might  be  a  little  longer  than  from  thirst, 
but  the  end  it  e4ually  aura. 

E)van  in  be.neficent  Southern  California,  a  certain  amount  of  fuel 
is  naceasaiy  for  survival,  fuel  to  keep  warm,  to  cook,  to  transport  goods 
Clothing  Is  essential,  too.  You  may  gat  by  in  Soutiiera  'California  clad  In 
shorts,  but  you’d  better  not  move  to  the  Cast  in  then,  or  you'd  freeze  to 
death. 

The  important  point  is  that  a  certain  minimum  amount  of  many 
resources  is  crucial  for  human  aurvival.  These  first  increments  are 
"priceless  "  in  the  same  sense  as  is  the  first  increment  of  water.  Water 
really  isn't  different  in  tills  way. 
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Each  of  our  fiunilioa  has  a  lixnitad  capability  for  purohaaing  gooda 
and  aarvloaa  produoad  by  othara.  Somo  of  ua  ara  juiit  mora  limited  in 
thaaa  maana.  In  znodarn  aociaty,  tbla  ability  to  nwap  gooda  and  aarvlcea 
with  othara  ia  rapreaentad  and  meoaiiared  b  y  that  neat  aociei  invention  — 
money.  If  we  have  very  Uttle  meana,  we  wUl  buy  with  money  or  with 
our  own  labor  at  least  tli«  minimum  imrvivai  amounts  of  food,  water, 
clothing,  and  fuel.  .1*  \  ^  ;N,.'oduce  more  goods  a.id  services  useful  to 
and  decired  by  others,  we  eiv  n  more  money  and  h  «  can  buy  more  or 
better  gooda.  At  any  one  time,  the  price  we  pa;,'  for  anything  represents 
the  combined  effecta  of  the  deeiree  of  othara  for  that  eame  commodity 
and  the  eupply  of  it  available  for  aale.  With  a  eupply  of  only  one  gallon 
a  day  of  water  per  head,  we  will  pay  a  high  price  for  this  gallon.  In 
contraat  after  we  have  built  up  our  coneumption  of  water  to  170  gallons 
a  day  per  head,  we  will  place  a  very  low  value  on  the  171et  gallon  and 
not  be  willing  to  pay  the  same  high  price  for  it  ae  we  wovUd  for  the  firat, 
or  for  the  fifly~flrat  gallon.  With  our  limited  faniLjr  meana,  every 
purchase  repress  -a  other  purchasee  foregone.  Steak  tonight  meana 
beans  and  rice  neat  week,  a  new  Cadillac  thia  year  —  no  new  mink  stole, 
etc.  The  re  are  not  many  things  we  would  rather  have  than  the  first 
gallon  of  water  a  day.  There  are  more  things  we  would  rather  have 
than  the  Ufty-first  gallon  a  day,  and  are  just  lota  and  lote  of  things 

we  would  rather  have  than  the  17let  gallon  of  water. 
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Kowov«r,  you  mmintaln,  '^V'atar  different!  "  If  It  were  not  fcr 
water  for  irrigation  our  western  agriculture  would  be  mipossible.  "The 
desert  would  not  bloom  even  as  the  rose.  "  Think  carefully!  Just  pouring 
water  on  the  desert  doesnH  create  food  and  fiber.  Inputs  of  other  resources 
are  also  essential.  Labor,  power,  fertiliser,  seed,  tools  —  all  must  be 
used  and  conabined  with  water  to  produce  agricultural  products.  The  lack 
of  auiy  of  theee  inputs  will  cause  the  failure  of  a  western  farm.  So,  water 
Isn’t  unique  in  this  respect. 

We  are  told  that  each  new  acre  irrigated  will  earn  1^200  a  yeax , 
create  new  jobs,  and  thereby  contribute  significantly  to  the  development 
of  our  State..  What  is  overlooked  is  that  a  similar  size  investment 
elsewhere  may  actually  earn  much  more  and  create  more  jobs  than  if 
invested  in  pro^riding  new  water  for  agriculture.  Generally  these  days, 
agriculture  is  not  willing  or  can't  afford  to  pay  the  full  costs  for  providing 
new  irrigation  water  supply.  Consequently,  the  taxpayers  make  up  the 
difference  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy,  li  the  money  used  for  this  water 
subsidy  were  leii  in  the  hands  of  the  taxpayers,  they  could  Invest  it  in 
more  profitable  enterprises  or  spend  it  for  commodities  other  than  those 
produced  by  the  increased  irrigation  agriculture.  \ts  already  have  so 
many  surplus  cortcultural  crops  that  they  are  coming  out  of  our  ears. 

We  can't  find  any  more  placee  to  sto.’e  them.  We  are  even  having 
troubles  giving  them  away.  W  ith  so  much  of  our  water  development  in 
the  hands  of  local  and  national  government  agsnclss  which  are  subject  to 
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political  prcaaurct,  w«  zniut  axamina  anch  new  water  dtyalopment 
propoaal  carefully  to  aasura  ouraalvaa  "hat  it  la  not  Juat  a  diaguiaad 
plaa  for  ircraaaad  aid>ai(iy  by  ap^cial  intaraat  groupa. 

But,  you  aay»  'Sratar  la  difforant”  in  that  it  muat  ba  tranaportad 
long  diatancaa  through  large,  vary  coatly  man-mada  worka  from  other 
ragiona.  Soma  of  our  local  water  travala  1300  milaa!  The  coata  and 
planning  required  to  obtain  new  water  are  beyond  the  abilitiea  of 
indlvlduala  and  private  organiaationa.  Beaidea,  we  can't  have  competing 
water  companlea  with  their  linea  running  paurallel  through  our  city. 

Water  ian't  really  different  in  theae  reapecta,  either.  For  example, 
private  companlea  have  apeot  over  billion  dollar  a  weat  of  the  Rockiea 
alone  laying  new  natural  gaa  linea.  iik>me  of  the  gaa  you  burn  now  cornea 
from  El  Paao,  Texaa.  Some  of  il  soon  will  come  from  Canada.  Tht 
private  corporation  is  a  very  efficient  device  for  railing  capital  and 
supplying  your  damanda.  The  wool  in  your  suit  may  have  come  from 
Auatralla,  the  bananaa  and  pinaapple  in  your  aalad  from  Cantral  America 
and  Hawaii,  Jia  tobacco  in  your  cigarette  from  North  Carolt^ia  and  Turkey, 
the  componente  of  your  car  from  Detroit.  All  of  theee  commoditiea  being 
available  when  and  aa  you  wiah  them  without  their  having  been  financed 
and  planned  for  by  the  Oofernmeot. 

It  isn't  ueually  efficient  to  nave  perellel  gea,  telephone,  or  electric 
lioee  aerving  the  eame  city,  either,  ao,  we  have  firme  called  public 
utllltiea  that  furni^  aervics*?  oc  »  moiiopoll^tJc  baaia.  For  your 
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protection  the  rates  thoae  ao-caUed  natural  monopoliee  may  charge  you 
are  regulated  by  public  bodies.  Up  until  now  in  Southern  California 
all  of  our  water  hae  been  eupplied  by  local  public  and  private  utilitiee. 
There  has  been  no  reason  for  the  State  to  build  and  operate  a  water  eystem 
aa  it  now  propoeee. 

So  far,  no  unique  char ac ter ietica  of  water  appear.  Indeed,  it 
takes  some  searching  to  locate  the  reasons  why  the  problems  of  water 
supply  may  be  different  at  all  from  thoae  of  other  commodities.  Why  it 
is  that  a  public  organization  like  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  feels  called 
upon  to  concern  itself  with  water  supply  more  often  than  with  the  supply 
of  food,  or  clothing,  or  natural  gas. 

First,  water  exists  partly  as  a  atore  and  partly  as  a  flow  with  a 
great  interdependence  of  uee  so  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  extend 
conventional  private  property  rights  to  water.  Thus,  if  you  own  land, 
you  can  ganerally  uae  it  or  sell  it  as  you  see  fit.  But,  if  a  river  flows 
across  your  land,  you  can't  use  the  stream  without  conalde ratio’*,  for  the 
rights  of  downstream  property  owners.  Similarly,  since  the  beginning 
of  our  nation,  navigable  streams  have  been  under  the  control  of  rhe 
Federal  Government,  and  could  not  become  private  property.  Thus, 
whethar  we  like  It  or  not  water  has  tended  to  become  a  comnion  reaource 
in  law  and  therefore  a  field  of  activity  tor  local,  state,  and  Federal 
gavtrrunents-  Under  theae  clrcumatancea,  then,  it  le  particularly 
appropriate  for  public  organizationa  aa  well  as  inilviduala  to  concern 
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with  th*  «•«  made  of  thia  raaource  by  Goyertunani  •ntitias. 

Ta«  meaaa  availabla  to  ox  r  local,  stata,  and  national  fovernmantf 
ar«  limltod,  juat  aa  our  Individual  family  maani  art  Umittd.  The  incomes 
of  theae  goremment ,  which  can  be  Inveated  or  ipent  cornea  primarily  aa 
taxes  from  each  of  us.  Governments  have  no  niagic  fonts  of  wealth  from 
which  spring  funds  to  be  spent  on  developing  ae'«»  water  supplies.  Each 
additional  expend! hire  by  a  government  entity  ic.  which  costs  are  net 
rettirned  results  in  that  much  Isss  ssch  of  us  cm  spend  or  invest  as 
individuals.  In  addition,  sach  expenditure  water  developiment  by  a 
government  body,  not  recompensed  by  the  userii,  reduces  the  amount 
available  for  the  govermnent  to  spend  for  other  purposes  *—  on  schools, 
polics  protsetion,  highways,  hospitals,  msdlcal  rtssarch,  etc. 

Especially,  we  in  California  should  be  In:  rtstsd  In  carefully 
examining  the  ao~caUed  "master  plsn"  for  redistributing  waters  of 
the  State  as  prepared  by  the  li%partment  of  Water  Rssourcse,  and 
designated  "The  California  Water  Flan.  "  rhie  plan  purports  to  eff^abilsh 
areas  where  "surplus"  water  will  sxist  in  the  indefinite  future  and  what 
areas  will  be  "daficieat"  in  .  It  englnsers  e  mxeeive  ayatem 
of  dame  aisd  aquedt.  "ts  to  caliect  the  water  ir.  the  "rurplua"  ereas  for 
dietributlon  to  the  "deficient"  areas.  The  total  coete  for  thla  eyatem  if 
constructed  would  be  over  13  billion  dollars. 

Although  the  pla.1  states  that  some  of  tlui  proposed  works  may  ruiver 
be  feasible  and  thue  not  constructed,  and  that  in  any  event  none  of  the 
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works  should  be  constructed  until  they  sre  shown  to  be  economic sUy  sound, 
the  State  Government  nonetheless  is  pushiiig  for  the  early  construction  of 
the  first  piece  of  the  plan  ■—  The  Feather  River  P  -oject.  All  this  in  the 
face  of  serious  doubt  as  to  the  economic  and  financial  feasibility  of  this 
^-billion  dollar  project  and  the  willingness  of  the  potential  customers 
to  buy  any  of  the  water  at  the  very  high  prices  which  must  be  charged  if 
the  project  is  to  come  even  close  to  paying  its  own  way. 

Qns  and  three  quarters  billion  dollars  to  start  the  construction  of 
ths  Festhar  River  Project  are  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
genertd  obligation  bonds  which  the  electorate  muat  approve  or  disapprove 
this  November.  Note  that  I  emphasire  that  this  bond  Issue  if  approved 
(and  if  sold)  will  only  partially  construct  this  project  to  deliver  northern 
water  to  poeeible  consumers  in  the  south.  Funds  for  the  construction  of 
OrovlUe  Dam  (and  possibly  other  dams)  required  lo  firm  up  dt Liveries  to 
Southern  California  are  not  included  in  this  bond  issue,  nor  are  funds 
provided  for  the  construction  of  local  conveyance  lines  to  distribute  the 
wster  from  the  aqueduct  to  local  wholesale  agencief.  Coats  for  these 
uecessary  feature*  of  the  project,  piu*  the  pla.'  cd  South  Hay  Aqueduct, 
will  amouiit  to  at  least  another  1. 2  billion  doUart;.  Oatensiblv  the  voters 
will  be  asked  to  approve  at.iditioufd  state  and  local  bond  Issue*  to  cover 
these  features  in  coming  years. 

This  1*  the  moet  coetiy  water  project  ever  proposed.  Is  It  financially 
ftasible  rhss*  days  one  must  firs;  define  whs’  he  snrans  by  the  term 
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"financiaUy  fcMlbl*.  "  Th«  '’old-^Mhiomrd"  m«aning  iac  that  the 
beoeficleriea  of  •  project  cim  and  will  repay  the  coata  of  the  project 
with  iotereet.  The  "modem'*  meaning  la,  can  bonda  be  aold  to  finance 
the  project,  given  a\ifflcient  contribution  from  the  general  taxpayer. 
More  apecifically,  can  thla  amount  in  bonda  be  aold  and  if  so  #ul 
they  jeopardise  the  credit  position  of  the  State  of  California?  One  of 
the  more  luifort  inate  faaturea  of  thia  loose  definition  of  financial 
feasibility  is  that  it  does  not  relate  at  all  to  the  economic  desirability 
of  a  project.  On  this  basis,  a  proposal  to  throw  a  bllUou  silver  dollars 
of  taxpaytra'  money  Into  San  Francisco  Bay  might  be  financially 
faaaibla.  It  is  noteworthy  that  avan  by  this  undiacriminating  criterion 
there  is  serious  doubt  as  to  tbs  financial  feasibility  of  the  Feather  River 
Project,  and  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  financial  position  of  the 
State  might  be  placed  under  severe  stress  by  the  projected  financial 
requiremants. 

Consider  the  following  statement  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Water 
Problems  cf  the  California  Legislr.ture; 

rhe  present  rate  of  bond  sales  will  double  the  State's 
bonded  indebtedness  within  approximately  four  yearn  and 
thus  bring  it  up  among  the  top  ranking  states  in  bonded 
Indebtedness  per  capita.  The  existing  rate  of  Increass  in 
the  State's  general  obligation  bond  indebtedness  is  presently 
rsachhig  problem  proportions  even  without  any  bonds 
water  projects. 
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It  thUA  cAn  be  seen  that  the  financial  position  of  the 
State  is  not  encouraging.  Funds  for  water  resources  develop¬ 
ment  are  being  sought  at  a  time  when  the  State  has  a  serious 
general  fund  deficiency  which  does  not  finance  its  existing 
programs.  At  the  same  time  the  State  is  already  placing 
general  obligation  bonds  on  the  market  at  a  rate  which 
requires  careful  management  not  to  depress  the  market. 

As  the  latest  program  to  be  added  by  th(  State,  water 
resources  development  stands  in  an  unfavorable  position 
with  respect  to  funds. 

A  similar  reaction  was  expressed  by  the  Joint  Legislative  Tax 
Committee  of  the  California  Legislature  which  stated  that; 

In  recapitulation,  California  in  the  1959—60  fiscal 
year  finds  itself  on  the  brink  of  one  of  its  most  serious 
fiscal  crises.  Governmental  ftmetions  are  being  carried 
out  only  at  the  coat  of  an  ever  widening  gap  between  revenues 
and  expenditures.  Available  reserves  are  either  dwindling 
or  have  been  committed  so  as  to  leave  no  hope  from  this 
quarter  for  substrntial  budgetax'y  aid  beyond  June,  195c».  ** 

These  statements  by  responsible  State  authorities  Indicate  that 

there  is  nerious  doubt  whether  California  and  its  taxpayers  can  afford 

this  project  now,  zegardless  of  its  economic  worth.  But,  is  this  project 

economic?  Will  its  benefits  exceed  its  costs  over  time  ?  To  determine 

this  from  the  Southern  California  view,  let's  look  at  the  unit  costa  to 


* 

Twelfth  Partial  deport  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  V,  ate:-  Problems, 

March  24,  i959,  California  Legislature,  Sacramento,  pages  12,  13. 

•  # 

deport  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Pax  'ommittee,  Senate,  State  of 
California,  May,  1959,  page  40. 
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d«liv«r  water  bare,  baaad  on  tha  State ’■  eatiinate  oZ  tbe  project's 
conatmeUon  and  operation  costa  and  delivery  schedule.  We  have 
calculated  these  unit  costs  at  three  discount  rates,  3  1/2%,  6%,  and 
10%.  Oq  this  basis,  the  \mit  costs  for  untreated  water  at  the  aqueduct 
in  Southern  California  are; 

$  63  per  acre  foot  at  3  1/2% 

1 105  per  acre  foot  at  S% 

^221  per  acre  foot  at  10%. 

These  figures  do  not  Include  an  estlxuated  cost  of  i?  an  acre  foot  for 
filtration  for  urban  use  or  sn  estimated  additional  $15  an  acre  foot  for 
conveyance  to  agricultural  users.  Wt  art  thus  considering  the  potentiai 
sale  of  water  costing  at  the  minimum  $70  to  $78  an  acre  foot  v  hoiesale. 

A  very  good  case  can  be  made  that  6%  or  even  10%  nrts  more  appropri&te 
discount  ratal  for  a  project  involving  the  risks  and  overoptimiaxic 
conatructioi>-cost  eatimates  that  inis  ons  does.  Also,  these  higher 
discount  rates  are  a  better  measure  of  the  oppo’*tunity  value  for  reeources 
invested  in  the  privste  sphere.  We  are,  therefore,  really  considering 
an  increment  of  water  for  Southern  California  which  will  cost  from  $100 
to  over  $200  an  acre  foot,  wholesale.  Will  thla  water  rell  here  even  at 
the  optiraiiiic  pric;<  of  $70  to  $78  an  acre  foot  required  to  cover  costs? 

1  believe  the  answer  is  an  unqualified  no.  If  this  project  Is  constructed 
now,  the  taxpayera  will  be  required  to  pay  a  huge  aubsidy  representing 
the  difference  between  the  actual  cost  of  the  wster  and  the  much  lower 


pries  at  which  it  can  be  sold. 
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To  obtain  an  appraciat.ton  for  this  cost-price  relationship,  lot’s 
look  at  Table  I  which  shows  the  present  sources  of  supply  in  this  area 
und  their  unit  costs.  The  average  cost  of  the  I>ob  Angeles  supply  is 
about  $6  8J1  acre  foot.  The  highest  coat  increment  in  this  supply  is 
the  1%  obtained  from  the  MWD,  which  costs  ^25  an  acre  foot  treated. 
Agriculture  in  the  area  pays  from  $2  to  about  isO  an  acre  foot  at  the 
head  gate  or  well.  (A  few  avocado  growers  in  San  Diego  County  pay 
up  to  ^90  an  acre  foot. )  The  highest  retail  price  to  households  delivered 
at  the  meiar  le  ^74  an  acre  foot  in  Los  Angeles.  Obviously,  then,  the 
construction  of  ♦he  ’“earner  River  Project  into  Southern  California  should 
be  delayed  until  prices  for  water  in  the  ai'ea  rise  to  ihe  level  required 
to  cover  the  project  coat. 

Does  believing  the  construction  of  the  Feather  River  Project  is 
unwise  mean  we  are  willing  to  see  the  development  of  Southern  California 
cease  aiid  the  region  return  to  deaert"^  By  r.c  meaius.  The  water  inputs 
for  further  devsiopment  can  be  obtained  in  many  aiternative  ways, 
through  economic  reallocations  of  the  present  supply  froi'i  lower  to  higher 
valued  uses,  through  increased  utlli^ation  of  our  present  supply  by  greater 
recycliiig  and  increased  entrapi.jent,  juid  tlu'cugh  technological  developments. 
Supplies  of  water  alre.idy  In  use  in  the  a;  ea  or  available  from  fuiler  use 
of  the  Colorado  Aqueduct  are  sufficient  to  8upix)rt  at  least  a  60!4  Increase 
in  population  and  industry  beyond  the  1960  level.  All  this  a*  water  prices 


Daiow  the  mo«*  optimistic  Fea'lser  itiver  Project  costs. 


n 


Table  I 


D. 

O 

O 

o 


Si 

“B 


to 

c:» 


i:STIMA  TED  PRESr^^T  USE  OF  WA'l’ER 
’■  SOTOTft  C6ASTAIv  AftKA  ^  ' 


Water  Source 


Present  Withdrawal 
i  .  for  Use  ., 

i  '  (Acre-feet  per  year)  .  .  ($)  per  acre-foot 


Approximate 
1,  '  vhioltfGals  Cost 


Local  surfaco  ahd. ground  .  .  , 
water  (lucluding  e^_lj:n«t€d  -  A  ‘ '  ■  :  .  * . 
net  overdraft)  “  i  1,218,000 


t-  .  <• . 


Imported,  wdter 

Loe  Artgelfes'Aqueduct  '•  .'t  d<  i'->  ,  320,000 

ColQrado  Hlver  Aqueduct  ,  "07,000 


4.50  -10.00 


2.00 

12.  00  —  25.  00  (softened) 


T  o  t  a  1 


2, 245, 000 


* 
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Then,  too,  there  ere  eddltionel  eourcee  of  eupply  for  the  eree 
which  have  not  been  eeriouely  coneidered  by  the  State  plannera. 

Table  11  ehowe  the  poaalble  additional  amoxtnta  and  approximate  coat 
range  for  theee  potential  additional  eourcee  of  eupply  for  this  region. 

It  appeare  that  at  leaet  twice  the  amount  of  preeent  withdrawal*  might 
be  obtained  at  coata  leaa  than  for  Feather  River  water.  Indeed,  it  ia 
poaaible  by  the  time  in  the  future  that  thia  region  exhauata  aome  of  the 
other  aourcea  of  water  ahown  in  our  Table  II  that  technological  improve- 
menta  in  aea  water  converaion  unite  may  make  thia  aource  ccmpotitive 
with  Feather  River  water.  There  arc  great  uncertainties  In  the  coat 
eatiiuataa  for  both  of  theae  aourcea. 

In  concluaion,  1  hope  I  have  persuaded  you  that  water  la  not 
different  from  other  resources  in  most  of  the  ways  it  is  often  discussed. 
It  has  no  unique,  n«gical  properties  b\  itself  to  create  wealth,  nor  io 
cause  the  development  of  a  region.  Water  ia  diffarent  in  that  faaiaraa 
of  itt  aupply,  cuatom,  and  the  development  of  water  law  have  placed  it 
Is  gely  In  the  public  domain.  Conae^uentiy ,  the  development  of  new 
auppiies  and  Ita  diatribution  la  often  the  rcaponalbliity  of  gov'  ~nmant 
•ganciaa-  For  thia  reason,  special  problei.iS  arlac  in  the  division  of 
the  available  supply  amo.ng  user  categories  and  between  regions 
Dscisions  in  these  msttArs  are  often  made  in  tho  political  arena  instead 
of  in  the  market  place  as  with  most  other  resou.'ces.  Fven  so,  it  le 


important  that  the  citlxen— taxpayer  oecor-e  informed  of  the  economic 
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•  Table  11  • 

POSSIBLP.ADDITIONAI.  SOTTHCES  OF  SFPPL.Y 
Km  tfJE  SOUTH  COASTAL  AREA 


- 1 

.  Estimated  Costs 

Source 

Annual  Amount 

-  per  Acre-foot 

(Acrt'-fcct  > 

mBsm 

6%  . 

lO'-To 

i 

Colorado  River 

•  .  ■  •  1 

j 

Aiiueuuct 

500,  000  -  600,  000 

j 

23,  33 

o 

o 

43,  53 

Additional  Local 

Entrapment 

100, 000 

20-45 

34-70 

5G-1'2G 

1 

Reduction  in  Local 

Evaporation 

I  50,000 

10 

10 

10 

>'  i 

Q,  Reciarnalion  of  1 

i 

1 

1 

o 

O 

Sev.  age 

350,000  -  500,  O'^O 

15-30_  ; 

20  -  40 

i  25  —  50 

1 

1 

_C) 

Purchase  and  Transport 
from  Adjoining  Regions 

i 

I 

1 

1 

a 

Owens— Mono 

1  200,000 

28 

45 

74 

m  a-xm 

CJ 

?Ceni  River 

100,000  -  400,000 

32 

42 

59 

Colorado  River 

■  t  ^ 

1,000,000 

'  50  . 

60 

t 

80 

W-J 

CO 

o 

CD 

Feather  River  Project 

1,800,000 

.  63 

105 

:  221 

Sea  Water  Conversion 

IrJlnite 

200  • 

— 

250 
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Mp«cts  of  vAttr  tupply.  Othon^Uo,  wator  dorolopmont  doclalooa  by 
fovoniEooQt  afoocio*  may  roault  in  tbo  waateful  Imraatmtot  of  our  othor 
rooourcoa  to  product  more  water.  Large  dama  and  Lengthy  aquedoeta 
for  tranaferring  water  between  reglona  are  not  the  only  alternative 
aourcea  of  increaaed  water  for  our  region.  In  fact,  they  may  often  be 
tho  most  coatiy. 


